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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

In the Twelfth Month, 1798, a deputation of 
Indians from the Ottawa, Chippewa, and Pot- 
tawattomie nations was in this city on busi- 
ness with the President of the United States, 


; with whom the Committee and other Friends 


had a conference; in the course of which the 
Indians delivered a speech which they had 
been intrusted with from the Delaware Indians, 
directed to the people called Quakers. This 
speech was thought by the Committee of suffi- 
cient importance to be laid before the Yearly 
Meeting of 1799, for more general informa- 
tion, accompanying its report. 

The four tribes above mentioned, together 
with others (12 in all) had been associated in 
the long continued and destructive war which 
was finally ended by the treaty of Greenville, 
ratified Twelfth Month 2nd, 1795, in which 
these Indians ceded to the United States a 
large territory south of Lake Erie, forming 
about two-thirds of the present State of Ohio, 
receiving a stipulated payment in exchange, 
and were left in a very destitute and stripped 
condition. This letter is in reply to one for- 
warded to them by the hands of Little Turtle 
afew months previous, and is as follows:— 

TO THE PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS. 


Speech delivered by the Delaware Nation of 

— at Fort Wayne, First of September, 
8. 

“‘Brethren:—We, the Sachems, principal 
Chiefs and Leaders of the Delaware Nation, 
salute you and take you by the hand through 
our brother Jonathan Schieffelin, Agen: of In- 
dian Affairs, whom we consider as one of 
yourselves, inasmuch as he will consult with 
you on the means of rendering us happy by 
the assistance of you our brethren, the Quak- 
ers. 
“‘Brethren:—We have received your speech 
by the Miami’s Chief, called the Little Turtle, 
and will listen to your words, and thank you 
for the interest you take in our future well- 
fare and the happiness of our women and 
children. We also thank the Great Spirit for 
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having so disposed the hearts and minds of 
our Quaker brethren—as to remind them with 
the solemn promises made to us by their grand- 
father (Onas) saying that his children’s child- 
ren would hold fast of the chain of brotherly 
love, at that time made between our grand- 
fathers and him—which chain he said should 
never be broken. 

‘*Brethren:—You strongly recommen peace: 
We are much inclined to peace. The war axe 
is long since buried deep in the bottom of the 
Great Lake, so very deep, that we hope the 
evil spirit will never be able to take it up again. 
There we hope it will ever remain; forgot, and 
never to be thought of by any of us. And 
that the Master of Light and Life, who dis- 
poses of all things according to His will and 
pleasure, may also dispose the hearts and minds 
of our white brethren to peace, as they used 
to be at that time, when our forefathers first 
met on this great island and smoked the pipe 
of peace with your grandfather Onas (Penn) on 
the very same spot where your great village 
(Philadelphia) now stands. 

“‘Brethren:—At that time the hearts and 
minds of men were white and good; the evil 
spirit, who works in the inside of the bodies 
of men, had then no power over them. Our vil- 
lages were peaceful, and our paths at that time 
were covered with flowers, and we knew nothing 
of war; but soon after the bad spirit fixed him- 
self deep in the hearts and minds of our white 
brethren. They made war against each other, 
and taught us soon to be as wicked as them- 
sleves, and like themselves cruel and unjust. 
It was them who took the pipe of peace out 
of our hands; it was them who Jed us astray 
and it was them who put the destructive war 
axe into our hands to strike against their white 
brethren and their helpless women and childrea! 
And they only are the cause of all our mis- 
fortunes, the destruction of our villages, the 
death of our young warriors and helpless women 
and children, the loss of our lands and our 
happiness. 

‘‘Brethren:—We listen to your brotherly 
advice, our hearts are inclined to peace, al- 
though the bad birds are still singing the songs 
of death in our ears We will not listen to 
their destructive songs. Our future hopes 
are fixed on you our brethren, the sons of 
peace; we will hereafter look vp to you as our 
counsel and our friends. We well know that 
the younger children of Onas (Penn) are a wise 
and a good people, that they speak nothing 
but the truth and that they will never deceive 
us, nor let go the chain of friendship made by 
their grandfathers and ours at their first meet- 
ing. 
‘‘Brethren:— We are told by you in your 
speech to us, ‘‘That you wish to know our situ- 
ation, and in what manner you could be of 
service to us.’ We are poor and pitiful in- 
deed. Destructive war has been the cause of 
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many of our families to be scattered abroad in 
the wilderness, insomuch that we can scarcely 
find their places of residence. Our once peace- 
ful villages exist no more; our paths, which 
once were covered with flowers are now full 
of thorns, and stained with the blood of our 
young warriors, and of our helpless women 
and children, and we had almost considered 
ourselves as lost men, and thrown our bodies 
away; but by the advice of our brother Jona- 
than Schieffelen and the assistance of the Great 
Spirit, we will assemble together, and form an 
extensive village on the fertile plains of the 
White River. Speeches are this day sent to 
all our brethren by his (Schieffelen’s) particu- 
lar request, for that purpose, and we hope by 
the next summer we will all be assembled at 
that place, when we will point out the means of 
your assisting us. 

“*Brethren:—Our friend and brother (Schief- 
felen) told us long since, that when he visited 
you in your great village (Philadelphia) two 
years past, that you expressed’a desire of see- 
ing us in our cabins in hopes of being thereby 
enabled to afford us some relief in our dis- 
tresses. Should some of our brethren be still 
inclined to visit us, this will be a favorable 
opportunity for them to do so. Our brother 
Schieffelen has faithfully promised to take such 
of our brethren who think us an object worthy 
of their attention, under his protection, and 
will convey them safe to our villages. We will 
then be enabled to consult with, and tell our 
sentiments to our brethren in person, and as 
most of the principal chiefs are infirm, old men, 
incapable of undergoing a long and fatiguing 
journey, and even have not the means to do so 
though much inclined to see our brethren in 
their great village (Philadelphia). By their 
coming forward means may be devised to put 
it in our power to return with our brethren 
to their great village, and there brighten the 
chain of friendship on the same spot where 
our grandfathers first met in peace, and form- 
ed a chain which we hope the evil spirit will 
never be permitted to break. 

‘*Brethren:—Should the evil spirit operate 
upon the hearts of our white brethren, to in- 
duce them to wage war against.our Nations, 
as we look upon you as our friends and breth- 
ren, we hope you will give us immediate infor- 
mation thereof, in order that we may thereby 
avert the dreadful calamities attendant on war, 
and prevent the spilling the blood of our help- 
less women and children. 

‘*Brethren:—We have nothing more to say 
at present, but recommend our brother and 
friend (Schieffelen) to the protection of the 
Great Spirit, and wish him a safe arrival among 
‘our brethren, on the lands where our grand- 
fathers were born and lived in peace and happi- 
ness. And we hope when he returns amongst 
us, he will have something to tell us which will 
give great satisfaction to your brethren, the 
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dear once more; there is time to remember The Right of Temperance Instruction. which they so unsparingly mete out to others? 
hich God, there is room for his coming again. We | (Henry Sabin, the writer of the following in the Journal | Let me quote an extract from the paper tel- 
on in pray for prosperity, and God best answers our} and Educator, stands among the foremost as an edu- | egraphed to the Ottawa Sun: “Failing to 
the || prayers by sending a frost of adversity on all} cational authority in lowa.—Ep | observe the distinction between the diamet- 
100d, the great tropical growths with which we have} The question which is raised again by Dr. | rically opposite conceptions of use and abuse, 
itual gurrounded ourselves; for we think of our| Bowditch and Prof. Hodge brings the entire | some of its advocates have not hesitated to 
y the wants and He thinks of our needs; we care} moral code as taught in our schools under | teach our children that the horrible results of 
come for our bodies and He cares for our spirits. fire, and possibly under condemnation. Aja prolonged use of alcohol may be expected 
@ ex. Thousands of prayers are heard and an-| large per cent. of the teachers in the schools|to follow any departure from total absti- 
> the § swered while men wait in vain for the com-jof Massachusetts declare that, in their be- | nence.” 
ing of the things they have asked for. When | lief, scientific temperance instruction is, to} That is not far from the truth, because we 
ssful aman prays for prosperity, ease, comfort and | say the least, of no benefit whatever. Upon|do aim to teach them that there is a pos- 
3 and guccess, he means that he craves the best | what these teachers base their conclusions we | sibility, and a very strong one at that, that 
ps of ff things for himself. God answers the real, not | are not informed. But let us apply the same} the dire results of intemperance may follow 
e in- the spoken prayer, and sends the man the} methods in determining the results of moral | any departure from total abstinence. We are 
\dded § conditions which will give him, if he accepts | instruction in the school. earnest enough in our determination to im- 
ngth them, the desire of his heart ; and he does} The other day four boys, neither of whom} press upon the plastic mind of the child that 
and | not know that what he really wanted has been | had reached his majority, were arrested after | the origin of the drink habit is in allowing it 
ways gent. We often pray for purity, for unsel-|a fight worthy of mature bandits, and are to| to fasten itself upon them when the body and 
orne: § fshness, for the highest qualities of charac-|be tried for murder. This morning I no-| mind are alike in that plastic state which is 
fail. ter, and forget that these things cannot be| tice the arrest of three boys, the oldest not | incident to early childhood. 
ng to given without co-operation. We pray for|out of his teens, for the murder of an old} Let me make a fair proposition to these 
a few courage, and when God sends the great perils} woman. We are establishing courts for the; scientists who are so opposed to temperance 
en of which inspire courage we do not recognize | special purpose of dealing with youthful crim- | instruction as unscientific. If they will pre- 
nands the answer to our prayer. We are contin-|inals. We are making greater efforts than| pare a text book accurately scientific, embrac- 
d the ully asking for the strength and peace and | ever to impress upon our teachers the neces- | ing all departments of physiology and hygiene, 
know power which can come only as the result of}sity of inculeating upon the children under | such a book as they can honestly and heartily 
on of severe discipline and thorough education; and | their care the doctrine of right living. Now| recommend, and accompany it with such il- 
when God sends the means of this exacting | if we should ask a number of teachers in va- | lustrations and methods of instruction as the 
many training, we cry out that our prayers are un-| rious cities: ‘‘How much do you think you| latest discoveries and experiments seem to 
e the heeded and we are forgotten ! are accomplishing in moral training in your | justify as correct, we will welcome its use in 
y ob- No sensible man undervalues the blessings | schools,’’ the results would not be very en-| our schools, provided always, however, that 
t and of prosperity, but there are greater blessings |couraging. It would, however, be as fair as|its teachings shall be on the side of total 
often § in His hand who knows when to give and | the plan adopted in the case in hand. abstinence, and that it shall set forth plainly 
d the when to withhold, and who cares for us, not} The habit of cigarette smoking is said to be | the dangers which accompany the moderate 
n; for as earthly parents who rob their children of] on the increase. Shall we on that account| use of stimulants and narcotics by the young. 
) ma- the highest happiness by sheltering them from | lessen our efforts against it? Why may we ; . 
e day all pain, but with the divine wisdom which | not say that most of our moral instruction is A Micuty MyTH. — Some time since, a 
ft to | looks beyond the little hour of time to the} ‘‘ unscientific and undesirable,’’ and therefore | ¥O™40 delivered a lecture in Lancashire, Eng- 
uring | wecounted years of eternity. It is better to| should be abolished? Inshort, whatever charges land, against Christianity, in which she de- 
. for. live than to be so absorbed in work that we | are made against the system of scientific tem- clared that the gospel narrative of the life of 
es ag 4 cease to live ; it is better to have fewer in-| perance instruction may, with equal force, be | Christ is a myth or fable. One of the mill- 
their | terests of the hand and more of the mind; it] brought against every effort made to control | bands who listened to her obtained leave to 
t the § is better to have fewer ties that bind us to| and abolish the gigantic evils which threaten ask a question. =F a 
with § Place and time and a wider freedom to enjoy | the American youth of to-day; profanity, licen- The question,’ said he, “"I want to ask 
mind | S0d’s world. Happy are they who live in the | tiousness, disregard for law, dishonesty, and| the lady is this: Thirty years ago, I was a 
rush of the world with the dignity of immortal | a score of others which might be mentioned. | CUrse to this town, and everybody shrank from 
rough § Spirits, who take time enough for love and} In certain quarters the practice of inculcat- | ™° that had any respect for himself. I often 
n are § ‘ftiendship and growth, and make room for | ing total abstinence seems to be offensive, and | tried to do better, but could not succeed. The 
t,and § Him in whom is man’s only final prosperity. | yet no one was ever harmed by such teach- teetotalers got hold of me, but I broke the 
st are | —Selected. ing. On the other hand, no one can deny that | Pledge so often that they said it was no use 
The hundreds, even thousands, have been ruined | ‘trying me any longer: then the police got 
rong: AT A MorE CONVENIENT SEASON.—A Chin- | through habits which commenced with the mod- | hold of me, and I was taken before the mag- 
many ese laundryman made complaint against a| erate use of intoxicants. Supposing it is true | }8trates, and they tried; and next I was sent 
s ago § Young man whose bill had not been paid,| that alcohol is at times a food, and not al- to prison and the wardens tried what they 
sh of § What is your charge against this young man | ways a poison, it does not affect the truth| Could do; but though they all tried, I was 
kmen § John?” The aggrieved Celestial said: ‘‘He|that even as a food it is full of danger to | thing better, but rather worse. 
x3 too g ‘00 muchee by and by.” Plenty of young men| man, both physically and morally. Providing Now, you say that Christ is a myth. But 
od are “too muchee by and by.” Have a pur-|it is true that the text-books are not scien- when I tried, and the teetotalers, the police, 
‘spir- Pose and fulfil it now. Most men never use | tifically correct, if from them the pupils learn | the magistrates, and the wardens of the prisons 
ind of atithe of the power they possess. Thousands} the danger which comes from the use of al- all tried in vain, then Christ took hold of me, 
1 and § of our talents are wrapped up in napkins. | cohol and narcotics they certainly are better | touched my heart, and made me a new man. 
‘e une § Unwrap them quickly and put them out to|than none. Why should we take any back-|And now I am a member of the church, a 
ed to wury. The world has need of them. Men| ward steps, or lessen our efforts in that di- class-leader, a superintendent of the Sunday 
», the § ‘in as much and as disastrously by choosing | rection? school ; and | ask, if Christ is a myth, how 
-time  2t to do, as by choosing to do. Manfully| It seems very singular that none of these | Comes it to pass that that myth, is stronger 
y that purpose to pull against the stream of evil; in| scientific men, who denounce and decry our | than all the others put together? i, phe lady 
‘still, | ‘thinking we are doing no harm by lying on| present school physiologies as worthless, ever | ¥48 silent. “" Nay, Miss,” said he, "say what 
i had ff Ur oars, we are floating down towards the| venture to prepare one scientifically correct, | YoU will, the gospel is the power of God unto 
be no § “dge of ruin’s cataract. which it is safe to put in the hands of the pu- | 8alvation.’’— Christian Secretary. 
pils. Here is a chance to do a good deed, Govern the lips 
d the “They make men out of such things as we | because, according to their statements, such| 4s they were palace doors, the king within; 
se di- are,” said a bright eyed little boy to a cross|a book is sorely needed, and would supply 4; Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words 
; the man who called out, ‘“‘What are you good| much felt want. Is it possible that they} Which from that presence win. 
come § for?’ themselves are afraid to meet the criticism —Edwin Arnold, 
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The Smallness of Seeds. 


A seed is naturally a little thing. There 
are no great seeds. Most seeds are so small 
that they are never noticed at all. The birds 
or the winds carry them, and the plants spring 
up where they had not been before,and whither 
no one saw the seeds come. And what is 
true of seeds literally, is true of them meta- 
phorically. The seeds from which character 
springs are small—small thoughts or imag- 
inings, small acts or omissions, small words 
or habits. . Often times these are forgotten. 
They lie so far back in the past, and were at 
the time so inconspicuously small. But they 
were the seeds from which what has come 
after inevitably sprang. 

A little while ago, George E. Foster, former 
Minister of Finance of the Dominion of Can- 
ada was asked, ‘‘What was the most potent 
influence. for good in your boyhood?’ And he 
answered, ‘‘he simplest answer would be, 
‘Pure and high ideals.’ In tracing the sources 
of these ideals, the silken threads grow fine 
and widely extended. They lead back to the 
memory of a sainted mother, whose face I saw 
last when I was three years old, but whose 
presence has never left me; to influences in 
Christian homes which were open to me; to 
the spirit of the old pioneers of the denomina- 
tion to which my father belonged, whose 
prayers and saintly zeal impressed me deeply; 
to some of the teachers of early years, whose 
inspiration entered into me and filled me with 
desire to excel ; to the books I read early in 
life, filled with story of great men and great 
accomplishments ; to the Bible characters, 
whose story I read over and over in tender 
and impressionable years ; to the temperance 
orders, which I joined at an early age, and 
whose principles of self-denial and brotherly 
help I assimilated; to the encouraging words 
dropped by men in passing—so little a thing 
for them, but treasured as of immense worth 
by me; to the Sunday school and the preaching 
services of the church, which I constantly at- 
tended.”’ 

Most of these influences were exerted upon 
this lad unconsciously. The books did not 
know that they were being read. The old 
pioneers probably thought nothing of the boy, 
and the men who spoke encouraging words 
spoke them and forgot. But all these were 
seeds, small things, but seeds planted in the 
lad’s life, and they produced their harvest in 
due season. 

Those who associate with younger lives 
need to remember that whatever goes into 
their lives goes in forever. It may be but a 
small influence, but it will leave its mark. 
When a big boy swears in the presence of a 
smaller boy, and the latter takes it up at 
once because it seems manly, there is a quick 
harvest from a bad sowing. When fathers 
drink and smoke and their sons adopt the same 
habits, it is only the faithful operation of the 
laws which control all nature. What is sown 
and what is reaped are of the same character. 

All the small influences of childhood and 
youth are productive. In our young days, we 
may often be cast down because they seem to 
move so slowly. ‘‘If only I were once grown,” 
we say, ‘‘I would accomplish things then, and 
I could give shape to my life as I would.’’ 
But nothing could be wider of the truth. 
These are the very days when we are giving 


shape to our lives. The seeds of all our future 
accomplishments are being sown now. We 
shall reap in these later years only what we 
plant in these earlier years. 

If there is discouragement in this thought 
on the side of evil, there is boundless hope 
in it on the side of good. As Professor James, 
of Harvard, says in his Psychology: 

‘*Nothing we ever do is, in strict scientific 
literalness, wiped out. Of course, this has its 
good side as well as its bad one. As we be- 
come permanent drunkards by so many separate 
drinks, so we become saints in the moral, and 
authorities and experts in the practical and 
scientific spheres by so many separate acts 
and hours of work. . Let no youth have any 
anxiety about the upshot of his education, 
whatever the line of it may be. If he keep 
faithfully busy each hour of the working day, 
he may safely leave the final result to itself. 
He can with perfect certainty count on waking 
up some fine morning to find himself one of 
the competent ones of his generation, in what- 
ever pursuit he may have singled out. Silently, 
between all the details of his business, the 
power of judging in all that class of matter will 
have built itself up within him as a possession 
that will never pass away. Young people 
should know this truth in advance. The ig- 
norance of it has probably engendered more 
discouragement and faint-heartedness in youth 
embarking on arduous careers than all vther 
causes put together.”’ 

Sir William Van Horn, the president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, was asked the same 
question addressed to G. E. Foster, and he 
replied, ‘‘ Having to work.’’ Doubtless as a 
boy that seemed the sorrow of life. He must 
have dreamed of what he would do some day 
when this sorrowful necessity was past. But 
this necessity was the seed of all his later 
achievements. 

It is the small circumstances and influences 
which mould life. As we look back over our 
lives, we can see now how trifling were the 
determinative things. For some of them we 
are grateful, trembling as we think how nearly 
we missed them. For others we are filled 
with shame and penitence, remembering how 
easily we might have avoided them. If we had 
known so much was going to result from them, 
we should not have called them small. 

Once sown in a life, a small seed is sown. 
We cannot easily root it out. To change the 
figure and to recall Gladstone’s words: ‘‘ No 
wave on the great ocean of time, when once 
it has floated past us, can be recalled. All 
we can do is to watch the new form and mo- 
tion of the next, and launch upon it, to try, 
in the manner our best judgment may suggest, 
our strength and skill.’’—Forward. 


HEART SUNSHINE—We cannot change the 
world, taking out all its thorns, making its 
tasks easy and its burdens light, modulating 
all its discords into harmonies, transforming 
its ugliness into beauty; but we can have our 
own hearts renewed by the grace of God, and 


thus the world will be made over for us. A 
new heart makes all things new. A heart of 
love will find love everywhere; a soul of song 
will find sweet music everywhere. —J. R. Miller. 


ART thou angry that others disappoint thee? 
Remember thou cannot depend upon thyself. 
—A. D. 1735. 


SHEKINAH. 
Ark that rode the Deluge wave 
Found on Ararat her grave ; 
All her stalwart gopher-wood 
Rotted in that solitude. 


Ark that held the holy things, 
Shadowed by the golden wings, 
Fallen into dust, is blown 

Round the hills where once it shone. 


Yet the Covenant is true— 
God hath kept his oath with you ; 
In the humblest heart, behold 
Something costlier than gold! 
Hush! within that quivering shrine 
Broods the Immanent Divine! 

— Selected, 


Science and Industry. 


ICELAND’S First RAILROAD.—According to 
the Tribune the only country without a rail- 
road is Iceland, but one plant is about to be 
built there seventeen miles long, for the pur- 
pose of working some sulphur mines which are 
at that distance from the nearest harbor. 

THE disastrous result of eight years of 
drought in a region that has only a limited 
water supply is the most impressive lesson con- 
tained in Professional Paper No. 23, recently 
published by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. ‘‘Forest Conditions in the Black Mesa 
Forest Reserve, Arizona” is the title of the 
paper. 

SATURN’s NEWFOUND Moon.— About five 
years ago Professor Pickering, of Harvard, 
discovered a new satillite of Saturn. This 
spring and summer have been devoted to tak- 
ing photographs for the purpose of determining 
its orbit. It has been found that it requires 
about a year and a half for it to revolve 
around Saturn, and photographs have enabled 
astronomers to follow it from Fourth Month 
16th to Sixth Month 9th of this year. 


THE UNDERGROUND WATERS OF SOUTHERN 
LovuIsIANA.—To no State in the Union hasa 
copious supply of deep well water been a 
greater boon than the State of Louisiana. The 
use of underground waters for the irrigation 
of rice fields has led to the sinking of an un 
usually large number of wells in the southern 
part of the State, especially in the region 
along the coast, where values in some localities 
have increased five to ten fold within the last 
ten years through the reclamation of the land 
by irrigation. Water Supply and Irrigation 
Paper No. 101, of the United States Geological 
Survey, entitled “The Underground Waters of 
Southern Louisiana’ recently published for 
gratutious distribution, contains therefore, @ 
great deal of information that may be of value 
to people interested. Professor Harris con- 
cludes with a chapter on well drilling and 
pumping. 

How Icesercs ARE FormMED.—lIcebergs ia 
the Atlantic are the product of the Greenland 
glaciers ani are formed by the thousand in the 
far Northern flords. As the glaciers sweep 
into the sea they ‘‘calve’’ or throw off mighty 
blocks, and these are what we know as ice 
bergs. Some are of stupendous dimensions. 
Dr. Kane’s Arctic expedition saw one two-and- 
a-half miles long and two-and-a-half miles wide 
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offence against us is that she adds to the crime 
of weakness the more heinous crime of possessing 
that which tempts our avarice.” 


John D. Rockefeller recently offered the criti- 
cism that “there is not enough sociability in the 
churches.” Henry C.Swentzel takes another view. 
He says: “ There is imminent danger of Christian 
institutionalism being substituted for real religion. 
In these days it ought not to be necessary for per- 
sons to go to church to obtain social advantages. 
The purpose of the church is to present Jesus 
Christ to the thought, heart and conscience of the 
people. Churches are not social or matrimonial 
agencies, but religious institutions. The sooner 
Christian persons recognize the divine mission of 
the church the better it will be for both the church 
and the people.” This view, however, gives us no 
excuse to minimize the social relations of our mem- 
bers, for we are a Society. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STATES.—Notices to manufacturers and heads 
of industrial establishments in this city have lately been 
sent by the Chief of the Bureau of Boiler Inspection, no- 
tifying them to comply with the smoke ordinance. Pro- 
visions of the ordinances, designed to abate the smoke 
nuisance, will go into effect on Tenth Month lst. Fifty- 
one hundred letters, containing a copy of the ordinances, 
have been sent to manufacturers. The ordinance, impos- 
ing a fine of $20 for violation, reads: 

“An ordinance to regulate the emission of smoke from 
chimneys, stacks, flues or open places within the city of 
Philadelphia; providing a color scale for the measurement 
of the degree and darkness of such smoke; making it un- 
lawful to permit the escape of smoke of certain degrees 
of darkness, and providing a penalty for the violation of 
this ordinance.” 

It is stated that in New York City pneumonia is con- 
tributing more to the high mortality during these summer 
months than any other disease. The health authorities 
and medical men of the city are at a loss to explain its 
prevalence in hot weather. 

Announcement has been made that the anthracite mines 
in Eastern Pennsylvania are to be idle for the present. 
Officers of the Reading Company, in explaining the cause 
of the shutdown, say it is because of a dull market and 
that more coal has been produced than sold or ordered. 
It is stated that this action of the operators will throw 
about 100,000 miners out of work for the week, entailing 
a loss in wages of about $500,000. This will prove a se- 
vere blow to the business interests in the anthracite re- 
gion, and if the mines are closed for a longer period the 
effect will be felt throughout the State. 

A strike of operatives in cotton mills at Fall River, 
Mass., has taken place, involving About 30,000 employees 
and eighty-one mills. It is in consequence of a proposed 
reduction of 124 per cent. in wages. The manufacturers 
maintain that they have tried every plan which they could 
think of to avoid a reduction in wages, and took that final 
step only when driven to do so to save their business. 

The strike of butchers in Chicago and other centres of 
the meat-packing industry has continued, and teamsters 
and others have joined in a sympathetic strike, Work- 
men from outside of the city have been taken to Chicago 
stockyards under protection of the police. All the rail- 
roads entering Chicago have become involved in this strike 
under orders of the president of the Freight Handlers’ 
Union. Thousands of animals are, however, it is stated, 
slaughtered in the stockyards every twenty-four hours. 

A book wagon, containing a public library, has been 
completed by the Wisconsin free library commission. 
As the wagon passes through the counties, the farmers 
will be invited to select their winter’s reading. There 
will be books for the old and young, and each family 
will be allowed to make as large a selection as desired. 
The following spring the wagon will make another trip 
through the same territory to gather up the books and 
return them to the central library. One part of the scheme 
is that neighbors residing near enough to make it possible 
shall share their books with one another. 

FoREIGN.—The British steamship Malacca and two 
others, captured by Russian volunteer vessels in the Red 
Sea, have been released. 

The Foreign Office in Berlin has announced that Russia 
has agreed to fully indemnify German shippers and their 
consignees for any losses sustained by the seizures of 
German ships and the detention of the Prinz Heinrich’s 
mail. An inquiry is now in progress to determine what 
claims shall be presented. Russia also agrees to restore 
and forward the contents of the two seized mail packages. 


THE FRIEND. 


The Russians have withdrawn from New Chang after 
destroying much government property. The Japanese 
troops have taken possession of the city. They have 
taken possession of other strongly fortified positions near 
Port Arthar. 

The Vladivostok squadron of Russian war vessels has 
captured several vessels off the coast of Japan, which 
were believed to be carrying flour or other articles to 
Japan held to be contraband of war. Among the vessels 
captured were the British steamship Knight Commander 
from New York, bound to Chinese and Japanese ports. 
This vessel was sunk by the Russians, an act which has 
created much excitement in England, and the British Gov- 
ernment made formal demands upon Russia, which include 
compensation to the owners of the ship and to the owners 
of the goods on board the Knight Commander, an apology 
for the action of the Russian cruisers, and an agreement 
that instructions be given which will prevent a repetition 
of such action. Count Benckendorff, the Russian Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, has informed Lord Lansdowne 
that if Russia had committed a wrong she was ready and 
willing to make full reparation, but before any action 
could be taken in the Knight Commander case the Rus- 
sian Government must have the opportunity of receiving 
the report of the commander of the Vladivostok squadron. 

The Russian war vessels St. Petersburg and Smolensk, 
which have recently been operating in the Red Sea, have 
been recalled by Russia. These are part of what is called 
the Black Sea squadron, which passed through the Straits 
of Dardanelles as merchantmen, and were afterwards con- 
verted into war vessels. As men-of-wars they are pro- 
hibited by treaty from passing from the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean. This irregular status of these ves- 
sels Russia does not undertake to defend. 

A despatch from London says: Russia has filed a for- 
mal protest at the Foreign Office against British ship- 
ments of contraband to Japan. The Russian Government 
since the beginning of the war has carefully watched the 
manufacture of goods intended for the use of the Japan- 
ese Government, and as soon as it was established that 
such goods were about to be shipped to a hostile destina- 
tion the facts were officially communicated to the British 
Government, with the requeet that measures be taken to 
put a stop to it. It is further asserted that in many 
cases the government has not taken action, and it is un- 
derstood that when the war ends Russia proposes to pre- 
sent a bill for damages to the British Government which 
will offset the indemnities claimed for the seizure of Brit- 
ish steamships. 

On the 28th ult. the Russian Minister of the Interior 
Plehve was assassinated in a street in St. Petersburg and 
immediately killed by the explosion of a bomb. The as- 
sassin was arrested. 

A despatch of the 29th says: It has developed in the 
investigation of the death of Minister of the Interior 
Plehve that the police for some time past have been aware 
a plot was maturing against the Emperor, and notified 
one of the Ministers that a party of fifteen Anarchists 
had arrived in St. Petersburg. Several arrests were made 
some days before the assassination of Plehve. 

The Japanese lately demanded of the Russians defend- 
ing Port Arthur its surrender previously to a general as- 
sault about to be made upon this stronghold. The de- 
mand was refused. It is stated that the Japanese have 
made great progress in their operations around the be- 
sieged fortress. 

A commercial treaty between Russia and Germany was 
signed on the 28th ult. 

In consequence of the formal refusal of the Pope to 
withdraw certain orders given to two French bishops, 
diplomatic relations between France and the Papal Gov- 
ernment, it is stated, are ended. 

Jackson H. Ralston, of Washington, D. C., has signed 
his final award as umpire of the Italian-Venezuelan Com- 
mission, and this completes the labors of all the recent 
Venezuelan mixed commissions. About 360 claims, ag- 
gregating $6,000,000, were filed with the Italian Commis- 
sion, there being more Italian claimants than of any other 
ne and the aggregate awards were about $600,- 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 
Benj. Heritage, N. J.; Ann Satterthwaite for Mar- 
T. Engle, N. J.; Mary A. Osborne and for 
ary M. Frazier, Ind.; A. L. Hoyle, N. 
Waring, N. J.; Edward S. Lowry, Phila.; 
L. Thomas, Pa.; Sarah Richie, N. 


Thos. 


Elisabeth 
J., and for Han- 
nah D. White, O.; Elizabeth H. Richie, N. J., $2.40; 
James F. Reid, Pa.; Mary Paxson, Phila.; Richard 
T. Cadbury, Phila.; Elizabeth K. Hutchinson, 
Phila.; Elisha Roberts, N. J., $10 for himself, David 


’ 
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Roberts, Joseph H. Roberts, William H. 
and E. R. Richie, M. D.; Geo. M. Warner, G’t'n; 
John G. Willits, N. J.; Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del, 
$8 for himself, Joseph Rhoads, George A. Rhoads 
and Robert R. Tatnall; Geo. S. Hutton, Phila., g 
for himself, Phebe Hutton, Anne W. Tho 

and R. C. Pandrich; res Blackburn, Ag’t, Ohi 
$26 for himself, Wm. J. Blackburn, M. B., A 

C. Bonsall, Martha J. Cook, Ashbel Carey, Clark. 
son S. French, Mary R. Fawcett, Edward C, Fay. 
cett, Rebecca S. Hodgin, Amy J. Morlan, Edward 
Stratton, Edward F. Stratton and Catharine M, 
Thomas; Samuel L. Fox, Pa.; eo | B. Shoe. 
maker, Phila., and for Edward L. Richie; Robert 
Smith, Agent, O., $30 for Jonathan Binns, J. Her. 
vey Binns, William Atkinson, Tabitha D. Hall, 
Mary T. Hall, Nathan L. Hall, Lewis Hall, Gilbert 
McGrew, Hannah ah Matson, Edith Smith, Na. 
than R. Smith, B. Franklin Starbuck, Louis Taber, 
Ellwood D. Whinery and Thomas B. Whinery; J, 
R. Haines, G’t’n; Joseph J. ee. Agent, Ia., 
$18 for Sarah Armstrong, Lewis W. Bye, Peter N, 
Dyhr, Benjamin Ellyson, Wilson C. Hirst, Nicholas 
Larson, Wilson T. Sidwell, William Thomas and 
Pearson Thomas; Jesse Negus, Agent, Ia., # for 
William D. Branson, Joseph Hawley, Lydia B, 
Oliphant and Clarkson T. Penrose; Mary Ang 
Jones, Pa., for Isaac Morgan and Myra W. Foster; 
Geo. W. Thorp, F’k’f'd; Margaret Kite, O.; Elmina 
Mott, Ia.; Thos. S. Shearmen, Canada; Marianna 
Darnell, N. J.; Hamilton Haines, N. J.; J 
Trimble, Pa., $12 for himself, Ann Ashton, Phe 
M. Hawley, Townsend T. Sharpless, Mary W, 
Sharpless and Natalie H. Stacey; Charles Lee, 
Pa.; Joseph H. Branson, Phila.; E. and S. Barton, 
N. J.; E. H. Richie for Arthur L. Richie, N. J,; 
Sarah G. Woolman, Pa.; D. S. Allen for Geo. B, 
Allen, Pa.; Eliza Yeates, Pa.; Geo. J. Foster, Ill; 
Lydia H. Moorman, Ia.; Emma L. Wilkins, Phila: 
W. C. John for Matilda M. John, Ia.; Joshua Brant- 
ingham, Agent, O., $34 for Rebecca Price, Chas, 
Satterthwait, Wm. D. Oliphant, Alfred Branting. 
ham, Cyrus Brantingham, William Brantingham, 
Sarah Ann Hobson, Lousina Harris, George G, 
Megrail, Jos. Masters, Walter Edgerton, Griffith 
Dewees, Chas. Gamble, Joseph C. Stratton, Dill- 
wyn Stratton, Alice G. Cope and Leonard Winder; 
Chas. Perry, R. I., $14 for himself, Mary Gardner, 
Lydia F. Nichols, George C. Foster, Martha Shef- 
field, Elizabeth P. Foster and Lucy W. Foster; 
Geo. A. Keely, Del.; Mabel A. McKewen, N. J4 
Wm. F. Terrell, Va.; Anna M. Shearman, O.; Han- 
nah A, Webster, per Homer J. Webster, O.; Dallas 
Reeve, N. J.; Rebecca W. Warrington, Phila. 
George Haines, Jr., N. J.; Mary P. Nicholson, Pa; 
Elhanan Zook and for Rachel M. Zook, Pa. 


tae Remittances received - Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





NOTICES. 
Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Thomas H. Whitson has been released as Agent for 
THE FRIEND at his own request. William L. Bailey bas 
been appointed Agent in his place. Address, No. 429 N. 
Church Street, West Chester, Pa. 


Memorial of Debbie E. Cope is now for sale at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. 

Price, paper cover, 5 cents; by mail, 6 cents; silk cloth, 
6 cents; by mail, 7 cents; per dozen, paper cover, 00 
cents; by mail, 55 cents; silk cloth, 60 cents; by mail, 68 
cents. 

Memorial of Charles Rhoads: 

Price, paper cover, 5 cents; by mail, 6 cents; silk cloth, 
6 cents, by mail, 7 cents; per dozen, paper cover, 50 cents; 
by mail, 58 cents; silk cloth, 60 cents; by m ..°, 71 cents 





Diep, Sixth Month 29th, 1904, at the home of his 
mother, near Quaker City, Ohio, Louis E. WEBSTER, 808 
of Jeptha and Hannah Ann Webster, in the thirty-nint 
year of his age; a member of Richland Particular sad 
Stillwater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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